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a7 The anniversary of the birth-day of freedom r calm review of the whole, I do not see much to 
was observed im this city yesterday, with the cus- fcondemn. But the main purpose of the essay, is 
tomary testimonials of respect, and a general absti-|to furnish ¢ests for the holding of a “democratic” 
nence from labor or business. caucus, to select an “undeviating democratit” candice 
date for the presidency, if it must so be that we 
qp Other engagements prevent a rejoinder to the/shall have one. I have said that the old politica) 
replication of the editors of the «American Sentinel’ | “landmarks” are cast down ~ and believe that th 
to ube ‘remarks in the ‘Register’ of the 21st ultimo.|are; and hence what I regard as the “political im- 
possibility” of accomplishing the thing aimed at— 
cp Without fully estimating the amount and re-jand I believe that the measure is also Pax “rom 
sponsibility of the task, I rather hastily promised in'|and unsafe. But if it is resorted to, let id tests 
the last Rsersrem to say what were the “landmarks” | be rigidly applied, and the caucus be “democratic” --.. 
of parties, and give some “history” of them. To/|in fact as well as in.name, as well in respect to the ~-- - 
bring (© memiery the acts and feelings of twenty-| members of it as the persons to be pet fh muuiifics 
eight years in three or four days, and digest and tion. ae 
condense them so that an idea of their spirit might; It used to be regarded as “democratic” to discuss 
be given to those who had not known and felt it, subjects among ourselves, until a course Was resolv. 
was not to be easily done; and to resirain the mat-jed on; and until then, in the most ardent ti ne » 
ter within reasonable bounds, was extremely diffi-|one was required to give up his private opinion - » 
cult. Vhere was danger also, that my own recol-| even to the settled majority: but now, if ¢értain pa- 
lections might be somewhat influenced by the part| pers are to be regurded as organs of democracy, 
persoitally taken in the warm political contests/ (and some of them speak as confidently as if they 
that must needs be noticed. However, the project| wefe so constituted by patent), it is not *democra- 
has been accomplished, and, if not sufficient for) tic” to reason on any thing that they are pleased to 
a “history of parties,” enough, perhaps, is said to; pronounce asright! The Reeisrex shall not go into 
indicate what they were, and bring things to me-| party politics further than it has hitherto done—but 
mory that many seem to have forgotten. To il-| will maintain the right of discussing any subj at 
lustrate the state of the times, at different periods,| is of interest to the people, whéther egyggmple to 
Ihave introduced several familiar relations of things, | the patentees or not. P : 
which is by many thought to be the best way of — ees , 
shewing the extent and power of feeling and force| gf In the “Reaister” of the 21st alt. affr'stating 
ofevents. Only about one half of the article is in-| the arrival of the Cyane at Cape Mesurado, I asked, 
serted in the présent number —the remainder is una-| “but what has this colony cost us? Docté?s Dixand 
voidably postponed for the next Reeisrsr. Pell, purser Atwood, midshipman Kirk and about 
It was my fixed purpose while writing these| forty of the crew lhiave perished by disease.” For 
sketches, to view things imnartially—if it was pos-| this the editors of the *«National Intelligencer” kind- 
sible. And, never having been an office-hunter or/ly undertook to correct me, saying that “if their 
power seeker, never having asked for or obtained| worthy friend would examine the account he would 
any place, pension or emolument, in satisfaction for | find that the deaths took place after the Cyane had 
my politics, asked for any, of any sort or descrip. | left the colony.” If,.by such logic as this, we could 
tion Whatever,*and yet not expecting to obtain one, | restore the brave men to life, there would be some 
(and, “blessed are- they who expect nothing”’), per-| sense in it. ‘The saying was true, but the applica. 
haps I have reasonably succeeded: and though || tion of it just as reasonable as to declare, that a man 
have been as warm a partizan as almost any one, || mortally wounded in the field, who died next day in 
never believed that all of my own party were honest, | the hospital, did not come to his death by the fight. 
and all of the other party dishonest—and, in the I have now before me, in a New York paper, at 
worst of times,. had the pleasure to possess the pri-| whieh place the Cyane has arrived, what awet be 
vate friendship of some of the latter, under a con- |taken as ap official account of hér cruise, from which 
tract, however, that we should not speak on politics; |{ extract the following parayraph: Set Pall 
for so it was, in many places, that such conversa-; ‘Arrived at Mesurado on the 27th March, and 
tion could hardly be held without a quarrel! We finding the colony in a defenceless and distressed 
were so heated, that we would not sit down and rea- state, (they having suffered very severely from at- 
son with one another. This was an unpleasant state |tacks of the natives some time previous, whom, 
of things, and & powerful obstruction to the pro- | however, they had very gallantly repulsed), capt S. 
gress of truth. ,|determined to leare them in as great a state of 
The purpose of these sketches is to afford some |security and comfort as circumstances would admit 
general information of things past, in all which [had |of. A landing place was made, from which to the 
an active participation, and I am sure that it was a settlement the road was cleared, and a house built 
disinterested one, though, in some cases, perhaps, |for the agent wbo had previously been worse lodg- 
the impetus was from wrong impressions. Still, on| ed than any of the colonists, and a stone fortifica- 
— tion, in a commanding situation, nearly completed, 
_ *Lest some captious person should notice this, it} called Castle Stockton. The coust fever, however, 
1s right to state that my name was once used as an| making its appearance amongst the ship's company, the 
applicant for a public situation—but without my| commander was compelled, though reluctantly, to 
privity or consent, and in a way that I much disap-| leave this building in an unfinished state; the colo. 
proved of. Yet, 1 donot pretend to say that a snug| nists, however, in a short time, with a little exertion 


Dirth would be objectionable—in these hard tinies!!can complete it. Tuis fever deprived the ship of 
Vou, XXIV 18. 
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thirty.six officers and men, and wns confined, (with | . 


three exceptions, and those very slight cases), to 
such as had been engaged on shore, 
suddenly and its progress was rapid, all the deaths 
occurring within four weeks of its appearance.” 
The Cyane left the coast on the 21st April. Two 
of the officers and five or six of her men had died 


in consequence of the visit to Laguira—-and thirty" 


six others of those who had been ashore at Mesu- 


It commenced | 


tee ee 
re, 


- ; ’ Vr 
beena wise one), but especially concernin, 
the treaty with Great Britain, signed at Londo, 
in November, 1794, and ratified in the follow; 
year, and the money to carry it into effect appro, 
~priated in 1796, 

History of the case. Previous to the receipt o 
this treaty, much feeling had been excited by ce, 
tain assumptions and arbitrary and unjust proceed, 
ings of the British government; a narrative of 


rado. The whole number of deaths that took place 
on board this ship, during her cruise, was forty- 
nine, 
I have been not a little amused at the zeal of 
Messrs, Gales and Seaton to correct the editors of 
the newspapers, the ‘American’ and ‘Patriot,’ about 
the Potomac canal. They undertook to give the 
meaning of the editors of the former in their own way, 
and happened to mistake it; and they also attacked 
the editor of the latter, because of some things he 
had said about this contemplated work; being mildly 
corrected by one and retorted on by the other, they 
as good as said that the people of Baltimore did not 
“know any thing, unless what they saw “‘hrouzh the 
spectacles of a corps of editors,” to use their own 
elegant and appropriate language. And they have 
had encther hit at the “Patriot” for some certain 
eommunication that he had inserted; but the latter 
boldly said—‘we are the censors of our own press, 
and acknowledge no right in them, or any one else, 
te interfere in this department ofour duties. They 
will for the future be good enough to act accordingly.” 
(That is, Messrs, Gales and Seaton). 
*Think of that, Master Brook!’ It looks squally, as 
__ old . O’Brien was accustomed to say, and savours 


ofr jon against “/egstimate”’ authority! 

T OLD LANDMARKS.” Presuming that I know 
somethge of what were the landmarks of the old 
political parties inthe United States, a brief notice 
of themifinay not be uninteresting or useless, see- 
ing that so much is said about holding a caucus of 
the “democratic members” of congress, to recom. 
mend a sound and undeviating “democrat” to the 
support of the party, as president of the United 
States, It is not my intention, at least, at present, 
either to be deluded, coaxed or driven into, a dis- 
cussion as to the persone put up for the chief ma- 
gistracy of the republic—but I am willing to do 
what I can to place certain general subjects be- 
fore the people, some of whom gre too young to 
know what parties were, others have forgotten 
their condition, and many find it convenient just 
now to disremember things once deemed essential to 
constitute a “democrat.” But if any will use that 
word, they ought to understand the meaning that 
it had in primitive times, when the lines between 
parties were so strictly drawn that no mistake 
could be made about it. This will not stir up old 
animosities, and I utterly disavow even the most re- 
mote intention of the sort—for jjustice compels me 
to say, that the “federalists” were not always wrong, 
nor the “democrats” always right. Some measures 
were, at different times, proposed by one party, 
that were worthy of the support or deserved the 
reprehension of both parties—but it was too much 
the practice of one to be continually opposed to the 
other, no matter what was the subject acted upon, 
in relation to our foreign or domestic policy. 

I shall proceed to detail the prominent poirits 
on which parties divided in the United States. 

In Waskington’s administration, partly on account 
of the neutral policy that he adepted and main- 
tained, on the breaking out of the French re- 
volution, (now universally acknowledged to have 


which is too long for the present occasion; and ay 
undoubtedly large majority of the people of the 
United States was willing to come to an open rup. 
ture on account of them: andthere wasa very warm 
feeling in favor of France, because, having shaken of 
her regal government, the crowned heads of Europe 
had entered into an infamous league, (of the same 
character as the present “holy alliance”’), to force 
chains upon her, in the manner that the successo; 
of Louis XVI is attempting to fasten them on Spain, 
at the present day—to which proceeding the Br. 
tish were a party. The appointment of Mr. Jay, 
then chiefjustice of the United States, to negoc). 
ate this treaty, was much objected to on constitutiong! 
as well as political considerations, for he did not 
resign the office of chief justice, and was regarded 
by many as being too warmly attached to the inte. 
rests of those with whom he was to treat. [It is 
not necessary for me to express an opinion on this 
case, or others of itsnature—I only state the facts 
as I personally know that they were.] When the 
treaty was received, president Washington laid it 
before the senate, who then, as they do now, sat 
with closed doors, (and the president often attended 
their secret deliberations.) It was supported and 
opposed with uncommon ardor—at last, and before 
the question on its reception was decided, Mr. Mo. 
son, a senator from Virginia, in the heat of his in. 
dignation at the whole proceeding, furnished a co- 
py of the instrument to the editor of the “Aurora,” 
and thousands of copies were almést instantly pub. 
lished. ‘The shock on the political mind of the 
people, could be compared to nothing but that of 
an earthquake on the moral feelings of a society.— 
Meetings were held every where to express the pub. 
lic disapprobation of the instrument, and to en. 
treatthe president to witbhold his signature from 
it; and, perhaps, not less than nine ee of the yet 
surviving soldiers and sages of the f€volution were, 
at first, opposed to it. But still the treaty was ra- 
tified by the senate, and Washington firmly signed 
it. The mighty weight of bischaracter thus thrown 
into the scale, brought many to a serious pause, and 
the people began to divide into parties, pretty 
nearly equalin strength, and out of this mainly 
grew the late democratic and federal sects—for un- 
til then, it had really been chiefly whig and tory, 
so far as questions merely political had been re- 
garded. Washington atuceliy rallied round him 
a vast amount of the good people of the nation, 
and all persons believed that he meant what was 
right; though others, and yet a-majority, thought 
he had done what was wrong. Before the treaty 
could be fully perfected, certaip appropriations of 
money would have to be made by the : of re- 
presentatives, and this subject was seriously and 
very warmly agitated until the meeting of con 

late in the year 1795, ‘Those, and those only, who 
truly felt the importance of the late *Missouri 
question,” can apprehend the then existing state of 
the public mind, unless they saw and felt it at that 
period. I heard many men say, they were remind: 
ed of the awful anxiety that prevailed when the 
Declaration of Independence was about to be made 
in 1776—that they never had, except at that season, 
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been so moved as they were then. Iwas yet in my 
teens,” but accident placed me in certain situa- 
tions wherein I had a much better opportunity, per- 
haps, than most youths of my age, to know what 
was going on. The papers were filled with essays 
for and against thetreaty. It was discussed before 
the people by the ablest men in the United States, 
and attacked or defended by smaller essayists with- 
out number; even by myself, without the editor of 
the paper, who published my articles, ever suspect- 
ing the source from whence they came—and here 
was the date of my “democracy” as some called 
it then, that the editors of the Albany “Argus” so 

ravely have their doubts about now! The most 
solemn debate took place in congress that had ever 
been known, except on the case of Independence. 
Notwithstanding the senate had ratified and Wash. 
ington approved of the treaty, there was a clear 
and decided majority in the house of representa- 
tives hostile to it, and apparently resolved to with- 
hold the appropriations necessary to carry it into 
effect. It was during this discussion that Mr. Fisher 


of it; it was, indeed, a most powerful appeal to the 
passions. It was said, and perhaps truly, that even 
Wasuinatow himself exerted his personal influ- 
ence on the occasion; and thereon, for the first time, 
(that I know of in the United States), the people 
were excited to instruct their representatives, and 
claim it as a right. Meetings were extensively 
lreld, and many sets of instructions forwarded, that 
were seemingly in opposition asto the private opi- 
nions of some of the members, as well as of a ma- 
jority of those whom they represented—that opi- 
nion and majority being really opposed to the trea- 
ty. Ibelieve that I speak understandingly, and 
might venture to mention particular cases, if 1 pleas- 
ed. Many questions of various character, but 
bearing on the treaty, were decided, and the right of 
the house to withhold the appropriations, if it pleas. 
ed, was maintained by. Mr. Gallatin, and, 1 well re- 
member, he wasseverely attacked for his expression, 
that it was the constitutional priociple of the house 
of representatives «to hold the purse strings,’ 
even if “the wheels of government should be stop- 
ped,”’ though he was supported in his opinions by 
the late president Madison, the present venerable 
Macon, and by Mr. Giles, and nearly all the rest of 
the“democratic” members of congress, The famous, 
ot infamous, Cobdett, who then or soon after prided 
himself on being believed to be in the confidence 
and pay of the British government, caricatured Mr. 
Gallatin, in a print prefixed to a periodical work 
published by him, and calied the “Political Censor.” 
The friends of the treaty, [joined bya few who be- 
lieved it was expedient to carry it into effect, circum. 
stanced us things were, it having been approved by 
the president, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, co-omlinate branches of the govern- 
ment], resorted to several indirect means to ope- 
rate on the main question, but failed until the 50th 
April, 1796, when the following resolution was de- 
cided: 


“Resolved, as the opinion of the committee, [of 
“ the whole}, that it is expedient to pass the laws ne- 
“cessary for carrying into effect the treaty late- 
‘“‘ly negociated between the United States and 


** Great Britain,” 
This was, unexpectedly, passed in the affirma- 


live—51to48. One ortwo persons, who had origi- 
nally opposed the appropriations, were. sudden- 
ly tndisposed and could not attend, and several 
had ‘chopped round,” as the sailors say, sudden! fs 


ence to the will of the people. Every member 
present from Maryland, except old general Sprigz, 
voted in the affirmative, though at least three of 
them were counted on as being as firmly opposed 
tothe treaty as he was—and there was one vacancy. 
One of these, was rejected by his constituents at 
the next election, on account of his vote; a second 
never regained the confidence of his party, or again 
went to congress—~a third succeeded in reinstating 
himself, One that was absent, I happened to have 
the pleasure of an acquaintance with some years 
afterwards—he had been a gallant soldier in the - 
revolution, and was one of the most amiable of men, 
but was not returned to congress; and, to his dying 
day, that absence “hung heavy at his heart.” In 
the fifty-one yeas there are the names of many 
afterwards distinguished as ‘-federalists;” but in the 
forty-eight nays, I cannot callto mind any one who 
did not retain the reputation of a “democrat”— 
among them were Madison, Macon, Giles, Gallatin, 
Baldwin, Dearborn, Livingston, New, Swanwick, 
Varnum, Hampton and others, equally well known 
in their day, and all whe yet survive of them are 
still called “democrats.” Notwithstanding the 
“starting place” of parties was at the adoption of 
“Jay’streaty,” it was a mere difference of opinion 
with WasHincTon, on a single point, and aquestion 
of expediency. No regular opposition was made to 
the measures of his administration, and the lines 
of parties were not fairly drawn until the cam- 
paign for the next president was opened. It was, 
no doubt, the fact, that a large majority of the peo. 
ple of the United States was opposed to the treaty; 
and it was said, by persons who were believed to 
know, that Washington himself had agreed to re- 
ceive it with'great reluctance; but, having adopted 
his course, he was not to be diverted from it, and 
he accomplished what he thought the good of the 
country required, But surely, he was the only man 
in the nation who could have got that treaty 
through. The love and reverence of the people 
for him, induced many to give up their private opi- 
nions wholly to him: a proceeding that, in this case, 
was not so important, bat which I have no desire 
to see a recurrence of, It has destroyed the liber- 
ties of many nations, for few have had a Wasurne- 
Ton at their head. 

I believe that this is a faithful political history of 
the first arrayment of parties in the United States, 
under the names by which they were long after 
designated. It isa brief detail—yet it may call up 
some things to recollection, and especially impress 
it on the house of representatives, that that body 
‘holds the purse strings’’—that no provision af the 
constitution will admit of the. drawing of one del. 
lar from the public treasury without their approba- 
tion. There is safety in this consideration; and, 
as the senate was wisely designed to act as a check 
on the haste of the house, so the house may serve 
as a check onthe power of thesenate, even in the 
making of treaties. 

So much for the first point—and I shall proceed 
to what I regard as the first political “/and.mark.”” 
1. The contest between Messrs. Adams and Jeffer- 

son for the presidency in 1796, and the subse- 

quent measures of Mr. Adams’ administration in 

regard to the quasi war with France, &c. 

History of the case. This election was maintained 
with great warmth, and tended more firmly to fix 
the lines between parties, which were yet indistinct 
on account of the personal popularity of Washing- 
ton, and the well-earned confidence that was repos. 





under the cover of “instrugions,” professing 


: | ed in his discretion and zeal for the public good. Mr, 


Adams was elected, and commenced his administra. 
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tion with a speech to congress that astonished many 
who liad opposed him, and startled some that had 
supported him. It had less of party in it than either 
expected, and some members of his administra. 
tion, (as was then believed), went to work to give 
a higher tone and “energy,” as the word was, to 
the government. They succeeded. Among the 
measures adopted in 1798, was that of getting up 
addresses to the preside:t, commending him in the 
most extravagant terms, and expressing “unlimited 
confidence in the wisdom and virtue of his adminis- 
tration.” These addresses were hawked about from 
door to door, like petitions in our cities to geta 
street paved—those who signed them were good 
citizens, and those who refused were put down as 
‘jacobins.” In many places it was like taking a cen- 
sus of the people, to determine how many were ‘‘federal- 
ists’? and how many were “‘democrats;’’ andit was be- 
lieved that many persons were actually dismissed from 
office as being “disaffected,” because they refused thus 
to send in their “apneston.” I donot magnify facts. 
Parties were at such a height at that day, that I 
well recollect to have been personally abused, be- 
cause I did not mount a black cockade, and once 
had great difficulty to prevent personal violence on 
a young man of my acquaintance, because he foel- 
ishly braved a set of persons by wearing one. Both 
parties went so far, that social, family intercourse 
was destroyed, in thousands of cases—and a gentle- 
man could hardly join a mixed company without 
being insulted by unsupport blecpituets. To re. 
ceive the “Aurora” at that time, was regarded as 
the extreme point of political degradation, and so 
powerful was the persecution, that many obtained 
anid read it secretly, though *Porcupine’s Gazette” 
was openly patronized! People compared the pro- 
scription of that and other newspapers to the pro- 
ceedings of the “holy inquisition,” by whom it was 
made an unpardonable sin to read the Bible! Lists of 
the subscribers to these offensive papers were ob- 
tained at some places, and forwarded to the seat of 
government! Credit was, very generally, refused at 
some banks to the “opposition,” and it was believed 
that the old bank of the U. States, at Philadelphia, 
bad closed the accounts, (or caused the closing of 
them), of most persons that were not acknowledg- 
ed “federalists.” I recollect one personal instance 
of this sort. It happened in the bank at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, where J then lived—a note was ob- 
jected to because the maker of it was an “enemy of 
government;” but the good sense of the direction 
rejected the proposition, und the “/egitimate” was 
exposed. Further to shew the spirit of parties, I 
will notice a fourth of July celebration that took 
placein that town, always remarkable for its «re. 
publicanism,” though then almost broken down by 
the power of “federalism.” It had been agreed to 
make a joint celebration of the anniversary of in- 
dependence—that the president of the day should 
be a “federalist,” and the vice president a “demo- 
crat,” and that the company should, in good humor, 
drink ali the toasts that they might alternately offer. 
The dinner party consisted of a number of the most 

rominent and respectable gentlemen on both sides. 
When -the cloth was removed, the president gave 
«Juhn Adains,” &c. The toast was drank by all, 
though it afforded no small degree of merriment to 
see what a “hard job” it was for some to get down 
their wine. The vice president then gave “Tho- 
mas Jefferson,” &c. It was generally drank as the 
other had been, but an imprudent young man vio- 
lently broke his glass, and spilled his wine on the ta- 
ble. Every one was on his feetina moment. The act 
was deprecated by almost every one present, and in 


| the severest terms—yet party feelings were soon gy 
ymuch roused, that a general battle seemed inevitg. 
ble. All wanted to talk, and none were willing to 
listen! But the affray was soon settled—a powerfy} 
mechanic very deliberately seized the young man 
by the back of the neck, grasping him as if ina vice 
by one hand, while with the other he poured a glass 
of wine down his throat, to the manifest danger of 
suffocating him! ‘This was the act of a moment 
but that moment was happily sufficient to restore 
the company to discretion, and convince both par. 
ties of the necesssity of an immediate separation— 
which took place, and each division of the company 
finished the celebration “in its own way.” Things 
of this character were forced into the most common 
transactions of life, from the making of a pair of 
shoes to the building of a ship, in all places whereat 
the parties were pretty equally matched. In some, 
the different political sects met in actual combat, 
with as much regularity as opposing -armies ever 
did. ‘This was notoriously the case in Maryland, 
and especially in Baltimore, during a famous elec. 
tioneering campaign, when fighting and voting were 
a@ common object on both sides! All persons had 
yet to learn, or at least to attend to, the admonition, 
that “TRUTH Is A VICTOR WITHOUT VIOLENCE.” The 
passage of the alien and sedition laws increased 
the flame—the officers of the provisional army were 
often very overbearing, and perhaps, not, at all 
times, treated with the respect that they deserved, 
on account of a letter said to be written by the secre. 
tary of war to gen. D. of Virginia, in which it was 
said that persons laboring under a certain hideous 
political designation, would not be objected to on 
that account, for officers; and many believed that 
the army was rather intended to operate on the 
people of the United States, than on the French re- 
public; that it was designed to build up a “strong 
administration,” to support an alliance with Eng- 
land in a crusade against liberty, destroy the state 
sovereignties and consolidate the government. That 
these were the designs of some, there cannot be a 
doubt. The United States was compared to*a sow 
with a litter of pigs,” each tugging at her, arresting 
the freedom of her will, and wasting her strength! 

Washington, however, yet lived, and the “fede- 
ral” party, certainly, embraced many of the best 
men of the nation, who had for seven years contend- 
ed for freedom, and could not be supposed willing to 
establish such an aristocracy as a faction of that 
party, [the Hartford conventionists of latter times), 
aimed at. Moderate measures were recommended 
and encouraged, and the election of Thomas McKean, 
as governor of the great central state of Pennsylva- 
nia, “the key stone of the political arch,” had a won- 
derful effect in suppressing violence. President 
Adams seemed displeased with the lengths to which 
parties had proceeded, and he changed his policy, 
in renewing his attempt to effect, and in bringing 
about, an accommodation with France. This was 
understood to be against the advice of the heads of 
departments, and an explosion took place. The 
secretaries of state and war resigned or were dismis- 
sed—and a party was got up only less hostile to 
Jefferson and the democrats, than to Mr. Adams. 
Some account of these things were given in several 
curious pamphlets that appeared at the time—but a 
friend long since borrowed my collection of them: 
still the general facts of that political quarrel are 
pretty fresh in my recollection. The president, it 
is said, was highly offended, because things had 
been done by his secretaries, as under his sanction, 
that be did not approve of; and it seemed as if he 





himself really began to apprehend what the “demo- 
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erats” imputed to him, as the design of his adminis 

tration—to wit, @ change in the form of our govern 

ment, “a fraternal alliance” with England, and an ex. 
tinction of the free representative system, it may be, 
that it was the idea of the aliance that first caused a 
stir in the blood of the old whig. He had been work- 
ed into what was, perhaps, a too hostile disposition 
towards France —but, to unite with England, and 
give up the destinies of this country to the will of o/d 
George and his ministers, was too much! The fre 
of the revolution again warmed his soul; he penetrat- 
ed into what he supposed was the ulterior designs 
of those who had possessed his almost unlimitted 
confidence, and, with a burst of his former spirit of 
resistance, cast off them all. I well remember the 
shock that it produced, and tise “long faces’’ that it 
made—and it was currently believed, on what then 
seemed undoubted authority, he said, “that Aad all 
the regiments ordered to be raised been full, and H 
at their head, we should huve been compelled to raise 
‘another army to preserve the constitution” {1 cannot 
now refer to the authority for this remarkable de- 
claration as quoted; but 1 happened to meet with it 
ina pamphlet written by myself fourteen years ago, 
called “Things as they are;” and have no manner of 
doubt of its substantial truth. An anecdote may 
serve to shew the probability of these things, which 
was directly related to me while Mr, Adams was 
president, and perhaps before the result of the elec 

tion of 1800 was known. When going from or pro- 
ceeding to Washington, he met, at one of the pub- 
lic houses on the road, an old revolutionary friend 
that he had not seen since the close of the war.* 





But to return to the subject—the people at large 
remained nearly as much heated as ever, and it re. 
quired time for them ‘to get cool, They had been 
worked into the madness of passion by reported 
plots and conspiracies—believed on one side to be 
real, we must hope—and on the other denounced 
as despicable contrivances to introduce “a reign of 
terror:”? and the approaching election still furnish- 
ed materials for inveterate opposition among them, 
which some of the last acts of Mr Adams’ adminis- 
tration were not calculated to lessen—especially 
that concerning the judiciary, for tinis the democrats 
supposed was designed as a palladium of “federal” 
politics and policy. ; ie 

[shall now proceed to the 2nd great «fandmark” 
—or rather division or collection of «dandmarks.” 


2. The second contest between Messrs, Adams and 
Jefferson for the presidency, in the year 1800—in 
which the latter was successiul, and entered on 
the duties uf his office the 4ti March, 1801. 

The history of the case embraces a great multi- 
tude of facts .but they shall be noticed with all 
possible brevity. This election was conducted as 
violently as the former had been—and the partiés 
abused each other in the most extravagant manner. 
{t was said that if Mr. Jefferson was elected, our 
churches would be turned into cow stables, the 
public debt of the United States be wiped away, 
the country become a province of France, and the 
like; and that, if Mr. Adams was chosen, he would 
do things not much less offensive. - Persons of cha- 








They agreed to dine together. Mr. Adams made | 
some observations that evidently manifested a de.- | 
sire to know the politics of his compatriot—who 
said, he had not changed them since 1776; adding, 
“but they tell me that you have changed vour’s.”” The 
president said, “perhaps it has appeared so—but it 


racter—some men in the most eminent situations, 
so far forgot themselves as to become common tra- 
ducers of public and private reputation! The “fede- 
ralists” yet had the power, and the ‘“tdemocrats” 
were struggling to get it: but great principles were 
maintained and opposed. ‘The first thought, gene- 
rally, that the constitution was too weak —-the latter 





is not the fact. My predecessor left me surround- 
ed by met: that were exceedingly useful to him, 
and innocent, because they dared not attempt to 
dictate to or mislead him; but, presuming on their 
standing with Washington, they have given me in 
expressible pain, and, to cast them off, was a most 
difficult matter. I have relieved myself of them, 


believed that it was sufficiently strong; and on these 
leading points hinged many important collaterals, 
thought to be essential to the well being of the 
people. 

It is here needful to give some account of the 
progress and termination of that memorable elec- 
tion in the house of representatives. It was the 





but itis too late.” This is the substance of what, | 
(from particu lar circumstances), I remember was | 
told to me sometime in the year 1800, in a way | 
that l believed it; but whether any such conversa- 
tion ever took place or not, I cannot affirm. It was 
well understood, that many of the “federalists” were 
Opposed to the taking up of Mr. Adams for the presi 
dency, a second time—thatthey had nearly fixed on 
another person; but, having agreed upon him, they 
supported him to the utmost of their power, asa par. 
ty—as the “democr:.ts” have supported their candi- 
dates, It may here be added, that Mr. Adams was not 
long out of office before he was a frank and open 
iriend of Mr. Jefferson’s administration; and, a few 


most awful political contest that ever occurred. 
Never, perhaps, before had the minds of a whole 
people been so seriously agitated; and I cannot yet 
revert to the period without a sensation that par- 
takes of horror, when I reflect on the narrow escape 
that the republic made. 

At that time there was no designation on the bal- 
lots of the electors whom they designed for presi- 
dent and whom for vice president. They simply 
contained two names, and the person who had the 
greatest number of votes was considered as elected 
president—if no one had a majority, the choice de- 
volyed on the house of representatives, voting by 
states, as yet is the case. Thomas Jefferson and 





yearsafter, he becamea public writer against impress- 
ment and other hostile acts of the British, under his 
own name, And it has been stated, [ think by him- 
self, that when the first embassy to France wastalked 
of, he was greatly importuned to send gen, Hamilton 
as one of the envoys—he yielded to this, on condi- 
“on that Mr. Madison should be another. 
was most decidedly objected to, and neither were 
appointed. . 

_ “i cannot state the fact certainly, but, if I recol- 
‘€ct rightly, it was the late col. Osborne Williams, 
of Anne Arundle county, Maryland—a man that 


never was afraid or ashamed to say what he thought 
a diamond in the rough. 


= * 





This | 


Aaron Burr had 73 votes each, and Mr. Adams 65. 
The ballotting commenced in the house of represen. 
tatives on the 11th Feb.—eight states voted for Mr. 
Jefferson, 6 for Burr, and 2, (Maryland and Ver- 
mont), were divided: it required a majority of the 
whole number of the states to make a choice, so no 
determination was had. ‘he balloting, with the 
same result, continued until the 17th of the same 
monti. In all places whereut the intelligence of it 
was received, the people looked as we might sup- 
pose they would do if a civil war was expected, 
and the agitation at Washington, filled with stran- 
gers, was almost beyond bearing. The late estimn- 
ble Nicholson, of Maryland, though apparently at 
ithe point of death, was brought to the capitol in his 
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“glass were broken in the office alone! In this crowd, 
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bed and lodged in one of the committee rooms, that, | 

by his vote, he might prevent Maryland from being 
iven to Burr. At last, on the 37th ballot, the fol- 
wing result appeared— 

Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, nine siates, voted for Mr. Jefferson.-— 
Maryland gave 4 votes for him and 4 blanks, Dela- 
ware and South Carolina declined voting, and New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut stuck to Burr. 


When the issue was known, the people were wild 
with joy—they hugged one another in the streets, 
and some danced and sung and shouted, not know- 
ing what they did—the old forgot their infirmities, 
and the young committed many extravagancies. A 
notice of two little things that happened to myself 
may illustrate the state of the public feeling. I 
cougnt myself, though entirely alone at the time, with 
my hat in my hand and whirling it round my head, 
and huzzaing with the whole force of my Jungs; and 
it made me feel very foolish——but, **7 could not help 
zt.”” Immediately after this I meta friend who beg- 
ged me to proceed to my office with the least pos. 
sible delay—I accordingly ran towards it as fast as I 
could, and there found a large crowd of persons in 
the very act of forcing a small cannon inéo the office 
to give me a grand salute, though I then was a pri- 
vate man like the rest, never having printed a pub. 
lic paper of any sort until several years after. It was 
with no small difficulty that I diverted them from 
their design, and, as it was, they were yet so mad 
asto discharge the gun ina thickly built and po- 
pulous street, by which a couple of dozen lights of 


@ number of persons were actors whose common 
habits were as sober and sedate as those of others 
of the town in general. It is just to add, that though 
the “federalists,” for a moment, seemed depressed 
by this event, a common sense of what was right 
soon caused a large majority of them, (so far as came 
to my knowledge), to be satisfied with a result, bot- 
tomed on the undoubted wiil of a majority of the 
people, though they did not esteem Mr. Jefferson 
any the more on that account. 


This act of the “federal” party in congress can 
hardly be excused. I never heard it defended. The 
constitution, it istrue, gave them power to proceed as 
they did—but, if all men should do, on every occa- 
sion, what the written law will not prevent them 
from doing, we should be little better off than ana- 
tion of savages, and, perhaps, worse, Take away 
from society its moral sense of decency, justice, 
mercy, honor, truth, &c. and what remains is not 
worth contending for, as an improvement over the 
customs and manners of the rudest aborigines of 
America. It.was just as perfectly known that the 
people designed Mr. Jefferson for president and 
Mr. Burr for vice-president, as that an election 
had been held at all. Some may have quibbled, 
and said, that members of congress had no right to 
know this, Itis true, they had no legal right. But 
there was a right far beyond the law that should have 
operated—THE ETERNAL RIGHT OF TRUTH AND JUS- 
Tick; and even the first principle of the constitution 
under which they acted, that “the will of the peo- 
ple is the supreme law of the land.” . 


The following letter from the late James A. Bay- 
ard, (then having the vote of a state, being the sole’ 
representative of Delaware), though lately publish- 
ed in the IstER, we feel it proper to insert here. 


Washington, 17th February, 1801, 
“Dear sin—Mr. Jefferson is our president—Oy; 
Opposition was continued till it was demonstrated 
that Burr could not be brought in, and even if ha 
could he meant to come in as a democrat. 
“In such case, to evidence his sincerity, he must 
have swept every officer* in the United States, | 
have direct information that Mr. Jefferson will not 
pursue that plan. The Wew England gentlemen, 
came out, and declared they meant to go without g 
constitution and take the risk of a civil war. » They 
agreed, that those who would not agree to incur such 
an extremity ought to recede without loss of time, 
We pressed them to go with us.and preserve unity 
in our measures. | 
“After great agitation and much heat, all agreed 
but one. But in consequence of his standing out, 


the others refused to abandon their old ground.— 


Mr. J. did not get a federal vote.t Vermont gave 
a vote by means of Morris withdrawing. The same 
thing happened with Maryland. The votes of 
South Carolina and Delaware were blank. Your 
obedient servant. [Signed] J. A.B. 

I have a suspicion of the source from whence 
this letter was published. I heard of it shortly 
after its date—and the fact is strongly impressed 
on my mind, that the writer made a request to 
withdraw it, Gut was assured that it had been destroy, 
ed immediately on its receipt, as improper to be kept in 
existence. QCplf be had been living, that letter 
would not have been published. 

Mr. Harper, (as may be seen by a reference to 
his exposition, addressed to the editor of the «Na. 
tional Gazette,” and inserted in the last volume of 
the ReeIsrEn, page 277), in opposition to what ap. 
pears to be the meaning of Mr. B’s words, as to the 
extremity to which the “New England gentlemen” 
would have proceeded, says, “1 most firmly believe 
that there was not a man among them who would 
not have voted for Mr. Jefferson, had his vote been 
necessary to prevent such a catastrophe.” In re- 
publishing Mr. Bayard’s letter, it is right to refer 
to Mr. Harper’s declaration. 

[One passing remark on this subject—If I could 
apprehend the repetition of such a scene, and sup- 
pose that a congressional caucus would prevent it, 
liable as it is to many and such serious objections in 
the present state of affairs—I would support it, even 
if it virtually vested the election of a president in the 
senate and house of representatives in their ‘individual 
characters.” ®But Ido not believe that an old fash. 
ioned caucus, **democratic” or “federal,”’ can now 
be held, and that, if holden, apprehend that it may 
rather have a tendency to throw the decision inte 
the house of representatives than prevent it—some 
of the reasons for which I have already assigned.) 

The contest being over.and Mr. Jefferson seat: 
ed, he soon clearly indicated his design of softening 
down party-rage, and he so effected it, that, 10 
"1804, he was re-elected almost without opposition! 
But there were many severe contests in the differ- 
ent states before this unanimity was brought about. 
I shall notice two of them, that the spicit of the 
whole may be understood—they are familiar to me, 
and as applicable to the condition of things else- 
where, as in the little state of Delaware. ‘ 

In the year 1801, the democrats, for the first tim¢ 
since the peace of ’85, succeeded in the election of 
their candidate for governor, and col. David Hall, 





*«The loaves and fishes” —ah! what trouble have 
they caused mankind. ) 





It was addressed to one of his friends at Wilming- 
ton: 


{Nor did Mr. Burr get a democratic one. 
_ Ep, Reza. 
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gbo had commanded the justly celebrated Dela- | 
ware regiment for some time during the revolution, 

was chosen by @ majority of 17 votes. {t was the 

constitutional duty of the senate of that state to 

count the votes and proclaim the result of such elec- 

sions, It was currently reported and decidedly be- 

lieved,thata majority of that body had pre-determin- 

ed to pronounce the election illegal, and so secure 

the governorship to the speaker of the senate, a ma- 

‘ority of which was ‘‘federal.”” It was deliberately 

resolved to resist this—and concluded to swear in 

col. Hall, ag governor, on the green, before the state 

house at Dover, if the senate persisted in its sup- 

posed design. Preparatory to this, it was needful 

to fiid a willing person who could administer the 

oath; and, after much inquiry, it was discovered, 

that only one “democrat” in the whole estate had au- 

thority to administer a commen oath—so perfect had 
heen the proscription; and how that one had escap- 

ed, then became a matter of much speculation: it 
was an honest Irishman, who had fought hravely in 

the revolution, and he promptly agreed to perform. 
the duty requested, for which purpose he proceed- 
ed to the seat of government; and, in its neighbor- 

hood, many resolute persons were located—among 
them as respectable men as there were in the state, 
to act as occasion might require. A sort of nego- 
ciation was entered into and an understanding had, as 
to the proceedings that would take place. One of 
the senators, (whocould not “go the whole’’), gave 

way, and voted against his party; col. Hall was then 

declared duly elected, and each man departed for 

his own home in peace. 

We had another great contest in this small state 
inthe ensuing year, 1802, which I shall briefly no- 
tice, and conclude this branch of the subject. Mr. 
Bayard, who voted thirty-six times for Burr in the 
house of representatives, vested with the while 
power of the state in his own person, was again a 
candidate. We put up Mr. C. A, Rodney to oppose 
him. These gentlemen ever were, until the lament- 
ed decease of the former, on the most intimate and 
friendly footing of any two persons that I ever knew, 
and they nobly maintained their regard for one ano- 
ther, evenin this furious rencontre of parties, It 
was as stubborn a contest as ever took place—but 
resulted in the election of Mr. Rodney by a majo. 
rity of fifteen votes! Mr. Bayard was aman of great 
powers—fearless and brave, almost an idol with his 
party, and so much the more desired to be put 
down by the other side. In looking over some old 
papers, I happened to meet with an extract from 
the Baltimore Federal Gazette, of the 11th October, 
1802-—this was not the most violent of the papers of 
that day; it, however, said, ‘Indeed, the death of 
Wasutwatow could not have given the enemies of 
Lberty more satisfaction than thet Bayard has lost his 
election”? It was an event deplored by one party, 
and a cause for triumph in the other, that, perhaps, 
never had its fellow in the choice of one represen- 
tative in the congtess of the United States. Mr. 
Bayard, surely, was about the strongest man-in the 
“federal” interest—he was privately liberal, yet, as 
4 public man, resolved, and sometimes apparently 
rather austere. Still, every one admired his uncom. 
mon talents, and all believed him Aoneet. His politi- 
cal principles were severely assailed in this contest, 
but his integrity never impeached: and, it is fair to 
add, that Mr. Rodney was treated in the same re- 
Spectful manner by the other side; but it would 
sometimes make one smile to see these gentlemen, 
almost daily, arm-in-arm’ together, while their ad. 
verse political friends were seemingly ready to make 
hattle, at every corner or cross-roads in the state! 








Before Mr. Bayard proceeded to Washington in 
the latter end of the year 1800, he declared, in my 
hearing, that, if the choice of a president was to be 
made between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr, no man 
ought to hesitate. He believed, he said, that the 
first meant right, but that his scheme of government 
was not fitted to the state of society, and he pro- 
nounced it visionary. Of the latter he spoke in 
very rough terms, and expressed his surprise that 
the “democrats” had ever taken him up, saying that 
he was a perfect Cataline. The very evening of, 
Mr. Bayard’s return home, on the 6th or 7th March, 
1801, we accidentally met, and I took the liberty to 
remind him of the conversation alluded to, and ap- 
ply it to his late votes for Mr. Burr in congress, He 
said that his opinion of the men had not been chang- 
ed; and then expressed his detestation of the tram 
mels of party; observing, that I could not yet under- 
stand their force, He said this in a way that silenced 
me, for he appeared exceedingly mortified, if not dis- 
tressed. 1 do not affect to have had an intimacy 
with Mr. B. but we were sometimes together at the: 
house of a mutual friend; and then, as on all other 
occasions, he was polite and communicative--liberal 
in his remarks, and willing to hear the observations 
of those that he happened to be in the company of. 
This gentleman’s conduct in 1801, has already been 
mentioned—it was he who then, perhaps, prevent- 
eda dreadful calamity; and, if the history of a certain 
meeting that took place between 1808 and 710 is 
ever brought to light, I apprehend it will appear 
that he, a seconn 11m, interposed, and destroyed a 
scheme that had for its apparent purpose a separa- 
tion of the states. He was a warm partizan—but a 
real patriot; a good neighbor and a generous friend. 
My testimony cannot add any thing to his reputa- 
tion; but a notice of him seemed fitted to the gene- 
ral subject that I am endeavoring to give a faithful, 
though imperfect, account of--and when a man 
such as he was, proceeded to the lengths that he 
did, through party, what must have been the state 
of the common mind? . 

In 1803, the zeal of parties was so much softened, 
that Mr. Jefferson was re-elected in 1804, as be- 
fore observed, almost unanimously—Connecticut 
and Delaware being the only states that voted 
against him, supported, however, by two straggling 
votes from Maryland—14, all told. Matters went 
on pretty quietly until 1807, though parties were 
yet strictly divided in congress, and some agitations 
took place about “Burr’s conspiracy,” the purchase 
of Louisiana, aud divers other things—none of 
them, perhaps, coming into our view as ‘landmarks 
—the majority was not violent, and the minority 
submitted as it should do. 

In November, 1806, Napoleon, emperor of France, 
issued his Berlin decree; this was followed up by 
the famous British orders in council, the first dated 
January 7, 1807, and order was heaped on order, 
in perfect contempt of neutral rights, Napoleon 
taking part in the effect by his Milan decree of the 
17th December, same year. The British orders in 
council declared nearly all Europe in a state of 
blockade, and the American coast was lined with 
ships to enforce said blockade at the mouth of the 
harbor of New York, and it was done! Nay, the in- 
solent persons who commanded these ships took 
the liberty of overhauling even shallops laden 
with cord-wood or han, for the New York market, 
and a scroundel, named Whitby, fired into a sloop 
and murdered a citizen of the United States.—- 
At other places, acts nearly as outrageous were 
committed, and the cup of bitterness was filled by 
the base attack on the Chesapeake frigate, to sun. 
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port British claims to the «right of search” and to 
_ impress seamen from our ships, thousands of whom, 
native American citizens, were thén enslaved in her 
«floating hells.” Blessed be heaven!—I never ex- 
pect to hear of a recurrence of these things—they 
cannot happen in a state of peace; for though Bri- 
tain thus made war on us we were at peace with 
her. Not being prepared for the contest, and for 
every good reason wishing to avoid a war that 
would mix our affairs with those of Europe, what 
were called “restrictive measures” were adopted, 
and the embargo laid in December, 1807, to protect 

ersons and property against the depredations of 

he British, and nearly two months before the Mi- 
lari decree was here known to have been passed. 
It was regarded as the only alternative between 
submission and war, by the “democrats,” though 
opposed by the “federalists,” being, as they assert- 
ed, laid at the dictation of France. 

‘ A minute account of the proceedings that led to 

the embargo would be highly interesting—and 
- shew that those who first urged the government to 
resist British encroachments, were the tirst to aban- 
don it for having resisted them! The facts are in 
proof, in the memorials of the merchants and others 
—and, if collected, would make a curious little 
volume. . 

’ The bill for laying an embargo passed the sen- 
ale, 22 yeas and 6 nays—and was carried in the 
house, 82 to 44, On looking over the yeas and 
nays, I notice the name of one gentleman, at 
that time holding his seat as a “federalist,” who 
_ voted for the embargo—and one also, so re- 

rded as a “democrat,” who voted against it.— 
Parkape there never was a more strict drawing of 
the line between parties than on this occasion. It 

‘was the great point or. “landmark” of Mr, Jeffer- 
son’s administration, involving, in its practice, the 

whole of his theory in favor of peace and in oppo- 

sition to war. But it re-kindled the old fire of 
party. Hethat was forthe embargo, was a “demo. 
crat”—he that was against it, a “federalist,” it was 
as a wall between the parties, to be seen and almost 


——= 


this same maj. Moore, who obtained such an ovey, 
whelmir = majority in 1808, who had always sustain. 
ed the character of one of the best of men anj 
soundest of ‘«democrats,” was rejected in 1810, 
Mr. Peter Little, (our present member), sent in hj, 
place! For Little 2604; for Moore 2478 votes, Th, 
reason for this was, that major Moore bad voted fy 
a repeal of the embargo law, which Mr. Little s3i 
that he would not have done; and the old vetera, 
with all the power of old attachments and faithf| 
services, eee too by three fourths of th 
wealthy of the “democratic party,” was beaten by, 
new man, a mechanic, for principle-sake; and hyp. 
dreds who voted against him put in their balloy 
with serious regret. I was one of these. We a) 
loved the man, but felt it our duty to maintain why 
we thought a matter of principle. It is notorioy 
that the whole state of Maryland so acted for 
against the embargo question; and that because th 
majority was in favor of that measure, gen. Smit) 
was re elected to the senate, in 1809. __. 

During the term of Mr Jefferson’s administration, 
some points were unsuccessfully made by the «f, 
deralists,”’ in which subsequent events and increase 
knowledge have shewn that they were right—an 
others were made in which they were undoubtedly 
wrong. But party supported, and party opposed, 
almost every measure suggested by the executive 
—and herein is the great evil of parties. I shal 
mention only one case to illustrate this remark- 
the gun boat system, no doubt proper, useful ani 
efficient in certain cases, but now universally x. 
knowledged as wholly incompetent to a scheme fur 
the national defence; and the opposition of the ‘de. 
mocrats” tothe navy (proper), had also been inth 
extreme. But I doubt very much whether the lea 
that we have made from gun boats to ships of the 
first class, will not be found as inconsistent with 
sound policy, if much further extended. 1 am fest. 
ful that the science and skill of our invaluable se 
men, and their exploits on the ocean, may have 
seduced us into an establishment that will hereafter 
cause us muchtrouble. It is an easy thing to buil( 


Selt with the hand, (30 strong was it), in every state, 
city, county, town, village or hamlet of the United 
States, and in every class or condition of the peo- 
ple, “high or low, rich or poor.” It was the Tovcn. 
STONE OF FRINCcCIPLE—as shall be exemplified by 
familiar events that happened in Maryland, to re- 
present the acts and feelings of the whole people 
of the United States. — 

The city and county of Baltimore formed a dis- 
trict that sent two members to congress. The “de- 
mocrats,” resolved to re-elect major ‘N. R. Moore, a 
soldier of the revolution, who had voted for the em- 
bargo, with Mr. A. McKim, a very respectable mer 
chant and a friend of the embargo, as his colleague. 
The “federalists,” or opponents of the embargo, 
thought they had a better chance of succegs by tak- 
ing up one man only, and they fixed on a gentleman 
that would have succeeded if it had been possible 
to elect one favorable to the policy of his then par- 
ty: it was Mr. W.H. Winder, since general Winder 
of the army of the United States, at that time believ- 
ed and now held to be, not only a learned and ac- 
complished gentleman, but as true an American as 
ever lived. If perseverance, in itself, ever deserv- 
ed success, he ought to have been elected. The 
campaign was a very hot one, and each party spent 
much time, and used all possible exertion, to in- 
crease or bring forth its strength. But when the 
election came on, Messrs. Moore and McKim ob- 
tained 6857 votes, and Mr. Winder only 1818. But 
Jet us further mark the prevalence of principie! — 


ships of the line—but to man and support them for 
war, is another affair: and, when we call to mind 
the accidents of storm and battle to which they are 
liable, perhaps there may be reason to believe thi 
they may become too much a favorite with us. 
A fleet may be defeated—-it may be wrecked, an/ 
then the naval mesns for the whole period of a wit 
will be lost. I know that.it is the opinion of some 
of our best naval officers, that, if the navy is to be 
increased beyond the amount of ships now building, 
‘that attention should be paid exclusively to the 
erection of strong frigates and sloops of war, to bi 
rass an enemy and dissipate his strength. But these 
remarks belong to other subjects, though at al! times 
worthy of being considered. : | 
[To be concluded in the next ReersrzR.) 
Ges. Jackson. The following extract of a let: 
ter from general Andrew Jackson, explaining thé, 
reason why he declined accepting: the ‘mission 
Mexico, to which he'was appointed by the executi"® 
is copied from the Mobile Commercial Register: 
“Not having been consulted on the subject of the 
appointment, nor having heard any thing of the” 
tention of the president to make it, until after tht 
nomination was submitted to the senate, entitl 
me to exercise my own judgment on the propri¢') 
of the measure; and, on mature reflection, have com? 
to the following conclusion: That, in the preset! 
revolutionary state of Mexico, the appearance of ? 
American minister at that court, with credentials" 
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the tyrant Iturbide, would carry with it, to the peo- 
ple of that country, the appearance that the U. States 
approved his course: would thereby strengthen the 
tyrant—and enable him the more firmly to rivet 
the chains of despotism on the Mexican people, who 
of right ought to be free. The future peace and 
security of the United States, materially depends 
upon the Mexicans establishing a government upon 
the representative system. These views induced 
me to deeline the acceptance, determined never to 
permit pecuniary or other considerations, to entice 
me into a measure, where the ‘cause of suffering 
humanity could not be relieved; and where there 
was no prospect of my rendering any service to my 
country.” | — 

Cotto, in the New York market, is now worth 
on an avera-re from two to two and a half cents more 


than it was three weeks ago, and the chances seem 
rather in favor of astill further advance, Thic rico, 


says the the American, has been partly occasioned, 
perhaps, by the fact, which now seems ascertained, 
that the crops will, on the whole, fall rather short of, 
instead of exceeding, as they were expected to do, 
those of last year; but, perhaps, still more from the 
increased consumption of this raw material by our 
own manufacturers. 





Pins. In reference to this manufacture, the 
New York Evening Post says— We observe it stat- 
ed in the Mechanics’ Gazette, that Mr. Whittemore, 
of this city, has so improved the machine for mak- 
ing pins, (originally invented by an American), as 
to make, from the simple wire, 30 per minute, com- 
pletely headed and pointed entirely by the machine, 
with only one hand to turn the crank. Great as 
this ingenious improvement is, we learn from the 
Minerva, that a -native American, who is now a re- 
sident of Philadelphia, has lately invented a ma- 
chine, for making pins, about three feet square, 
which may be worked by a boy of 12 years old, 
who, without any previous instructions, can make 
60 pins in a minute, being double the number mann- 
factured in the same space by Mr. Whittemore’s 
invention. Ali that is necessary, in the new ma- 
chine, fs to introduce the end of a coil of wire, and, 
by turning acrank, the wire is gradually drawn 
into the machine; it is there cut to the proper 
Jength* for 'the shank of the pin; a spiral head is 
simultaneously formed, and placed on it; after- 
wards both are attached firmly together, and, by 
means of a grindstone, the point is formed, and 
the pin falls out of the machine, which, after hav- 
ing been submitted tothe process of whitening, is, 
in every respect, like those now imported from 
Great Britain, 

The principle on which the two machines are 
formed appears to be the same, though it is evident 
that the one invented at Philadelphia possesses a 
great advantage over the other in producing dou- 
ble the quantity of pins. This is certainly a re. 
markable age for inventions; and that spirit of dis- 
covery which formerly belonged, in a peculiar 
degree, to the French nation, and was so readily 
improved on by the English, seems to have been 
largely trangferred to our own countrymen, whose 
efforts canhot fail, ere long, to silence the calum- 
nies of those who not only denied us all literary ta- 
tent, but pronounced us utterly incapable of any 
ingenious or useful invention. 

Pitcarrn’s Istaxp. A letter from a young gen- 
tleman, dated at Valparaiso in February last, gives 
the following account, derived from the captain of 


“The captain informs me of his touching at Pit- 
cairn’s Island, in lat. 25, 5, long. 130, W. This is- 
land was settled more than 30 years by six or 
eight English sailors, mutineers of the English ship 


Bounty. They took with them their Otaheitian 


wives. Twenty years after, the ship Topaz, of 
Boston, touched at the island and was surprised to 
find it inhabited, and more so on being boarded with 
canoes by people who spoke the English language. 
They said they were the sons of the above mention- 
ed mutineers, who were all dead but one, named 
John Adams, who is living to this day, and is now 
upwards of 70 years old. He has several children 
and grand children, who, with the rest of bis young 
friends, amount to 40 or 50 inhabitants. This vene- 
rable old man instructs them to read and write, and 
particularly in religious principles. ‘They all call 
him father, and pay him the utmost respect. The 


macter of the whale ship says he never left a place 
with more regret, as they are the munt hospitable, 


virtuous and happy people in the world. The is- 
land is healthy and fertile, producing abundance of 


fruits, fowls, hogs, &c. It issaid to be six miles long, 
and three broad. 


Russtaw Kase. From the National Intelligencer. 
A paragraph is circulating in most of the newspa- 
pers throughout the union, purporting to be an ex- 
tract ofa letter from Washington, and importing 
that the Russian imperial ukase of 4.16 of Septem- 
ber, 1821, had been revoked. This statement is 
not correct. We understand that, at the proposal of 
his imperial majesty’s government, recently made, 
the minister of the United States at St. Petersburg 
will be furnished with powers and instructions to 
confer with the Russian cabinet for the adjustment, 
to the satisfaction of all parties, of their conflict- 
ing claims in relation to the north-west coast of 
America: and from the well known moderation 
and regard to justice of the emperor Alexander, 
no less than from the fricndly dispositions towards 
the United States, so long and so constantly mani- 
fested by him, there is reason to expect that this 
adjustment will be accomplished in a manner satis- 
factory to him, and, at the same time, consistent with 
all the rights of this nation. In the mean time, it is 
believed that the commanders of the Russian armed 
vessels upon that coast have received orders, which 
will obviate any further immediate collison with the 


commerce and navigation of the United States in 
the Pacific ocean. 


FOREIGN NEWS, ! 

France. The squadron at Martinico consists of 
a 64 gun ship, 3 frigates and several sloops of war. 
The Spanish letter of matque, lately captured and 
sent into Port Royal, has sailed for France. It is 
reported that she had three millions of dollars on 
board. 

Spain. Cadiz is blockaded by a French squadron. 
Two Spanish privateers were fitting out at that 
place. Forty (late) French officers had arrived at 
Valencia to join the Spaniards. Almost all the peo- 
ple of property at Madrid have removed from or 
were prepared to leave the city—and those able to 
bear arms would generally join the constitutional 
forces. This shews the degree of affection that is 
entertained forthe French. Their march to Ma- 
drid has not been strewed with flowers, nor will 
they repose on beds of roses when they arrive there. 
Sir Robert Wilson, it is given out, will join the army 
under Morillo: we consider this favorable asa gua- 





& Martha’s Vineyard whale ship. 


oe of the fidelity of the latter, of which some 
persons have had doubts, perhaps unjustly. }t is 
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complained that the French troops insult the Spa- 
nish women, and some of them have been punished 
by the peasants for it. The strong port of St. An- 
tonio, 6 leagues east of St. Andero, is garrisoned 
by 3000 constitutional troops, well prepared to de- 
fend the place. <A party from the garrison, lately 
captured 400 men of the army of the faith, also, a 
French detachment of about 200 men, with from 
4 to 500 mules, laden with stores and ammunition of 
various kinds, with $1000 in money, all intended for 
the French army, which they supposed to be be. 
sieging that place. 

It was believed at St. Andero, on the 20th of May, 
that a great battle had been fought in Catalonia, 
That Mina’s force was about 20,000 strong, and that 
of the French the same—that the latter were de- 
feated with the loss of 5000 men, the Spaniards los. 
ing 3500. The master of a vessel arrived at Bos- 
ton, states that he saw the official account of the 

The “Democratic Press” has the following arti- 
cle—we have not seen the fact stated that the 
French had arrived at Madrid, in any other paper, 
but it is probable enough in itself— 

“The Freneh army, about 10,000 strong, and the 
ragged remnant of the forces of the faith, have enter. 
ed Madrid. This was expected, and now we may 
expect the tug of war. The division of the French 
will lead to the concentration of the Spanish, and 
the guerillas will be active in cutting off supplies of 
provisions and foraging parties. A considerable 
defeat of any portion of the French troops would 
be attended with the most disastrous consequences.” 

There is an intimation in the British papers 
that the Spanish cortes, in the last resort, will re- 
move-to the Canaries, taking the royal family with 
them. This is considered as indicative of the reso- 
lution of Spain never to submit to the government 
of France. 

Two Spanish privateers have been fitted out at 
Corunna—a valuable French ship, loaded with 
cochineal, &c. has been sent into Cadiz. 


Portugal. It is stated that the Portuguese army 
will soon amount to between 50 and 60,000 men, 
and be marched to the Spanish frontier. The Por- 
tuguese general Rego and his corps are at Leon, 
in Spain. This seems as if it was intended to make 
a common cause with the Spaniards. 


Chi. Gen. Freyre has been elected Director, 
and it was hoped that good order would soon be 
established, It is said that he would assist Peru 
with 4 or 5000 men. 

Peru. Affairs are in an unsettled state. It is 
intimated that the royal chiefs, Valdez and Cante- 
nac, design to establish a government independent 
of Spain, but subject to themselves—and that, un- 
less powerfully assisted by Colombia and Chili, the 
republicans must submit. They appear to be weak- 
ened by factions. 


Mexico. A Vera Cruz paper of the 15th May, 
says—The constituent sovereign congress of Mexi- 
co, in their session yesterday, have decreed what 
follows: 

ist. That the coronation of don Augustin de Itur- 
bide, being an act of violence and force, and not a 
work of right, there is-no call for any discussion 
on the abdication which he makes of the crown, 

2d. That, likewise, consequently, the hereditary 
succession, and titles emanating from that corona- 
tion, are declared to be annulled; and all the acts 
of the government, passed between the 19th of 
May and the 29th of last March, are pronounced 
Wegal, or, at mest, subject to the revisal of the| 


cana government, for their being confirmed.or re- 
voked. 

3d. The executive supreme power shall hasten 
the departure of don Augustin de Iturbide from 
the territory of this nation. 

4th. And that this shall be accomplished at one 
of the ports of the gulf of Mexico, in a neutral 
vessel, procured at the expense of the state, for 
conveying him with his family to the place he may 
choose. ‘ 

Sth. That the sum of twenty-five thousand dol: 
lars, payable in this capital, be annually assigned to 
don Augustin de Iturbide during his life, on the 
condition, that he may establish his residence in 
any part of Italy. And that, after his death, his 
family shall receive eight thousand dollars, under 
the rules established for the pensions. from the mi- 
litary fund, 

6th. Don Augustin de Iturbide shall hold the 
appellation of excellency, 

The executive supreme power, &c. will consider 
allthisas understood. _—_ 

Mexico, 8th April, 1823—third year of the inde- 
pendence, and the second of liberty. 

Lic, Joss Marnrtano Manin, President. 
Fiorentino Martinez, 2 Deputy 
GaBRIEL DE Tornes, Secretaries, 

Therefore, we command, &c.—A. D. 

Josz Ienacio Gancra ILLv ECA. 

(cp iturbide has departed for Italy in the British 
ship Rowling, which was under convoy of the sloop 
of war Tamar. 


It is decreed that things heretofore called Jmpc- 
rial shall be termed Vationail. Many other things 
have been attended to by the ‘constituent con- 
ret among them the coat of arms and national 

ag has been established as follows: 

ist, That the shield must be the Mexican eagle, 
standing on the left upon a nopail or cochineal fig 
tree, which may grow from a rock among the wa- 
ters of the lake, and with the right foot grasping a 
snake, and holding it in a posture for tearing it to 
pieces with the beak; and that this blazon must be 
bordered with two branches, the one of laurel, and 
the other of oak, according to the design adopted 
by the first defenders of the independence. 

2d. In respect to the national flag, it isdecreed 
that it shall be the same as heretofore, with the only 
exception of placing the eagle without a crown, 
which is also to be the case in the shield. 


The following important intelligence has been 
received from Vera Cruz, at New Orleans: 
| A gentleman, of respectability, under date of 
4th March, writes as follows: Esteemed friend— 
Messrs. Isisarri and Horeo, commissioners from 
Spain, have arrived at this port,.and are awaiting 
the installation of the sovereign congress, to pro- 
ceed to the capital of this empire, for the purpose 
of conferring with that august body relative to the 
important affair of a negociation between two na- 
tions who should love each other with the brother- 
ly affection required by the strong relation of com- 
mon religion, language, usages and customs. 

I have seen the powers of the commissioners, 
furnished them by the cortes, sanctioned and au- 
thorized by the king, and noticed the extensive fa- 
cilities granted. They are: 


Ist. An unlimited authority is granted them to 
treat for the totat emancipation of this opulent he- 
misphere. 

2d. The peninsula is desirous of forming ‘the 
closest alliance with this nation, and of entering in- 





to atreaty of commerce mutually edvantageots, 
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Sd. That the children of this country and those 
beyond the Atlantic, should be considered as one 
family. 

ath. That they should mutually assist each other 
in case of need. 

5th. That the armed force of either party be 
sent to the aid of the other whenever either be at- 
tacked by a foreign enemy, making common cause, 
which will have a tendency to strengthen as much 
as possible two such opulent nations. 

6th. By order of the Consulado of Cadiz, to pro- 
pose to the Consulado of Mexico, 30 thousand quin- 
tals of quick.silver, now in their stores, for the 
purpose of facilitating the working of the mines; 
giving them, in consideration of the dullnss of this 
important branch of commerce, such a credit as 
may be necessary for the payment. 

7th. Finally to combine any thing that may tend 
to the great end of an eternal pacification, cunsoli- 
dating the fundamental besis, and strengthening 
the bands that bind them together in a closer friend- 
ship and disinterested union than has been seen for 
centuries in secial contracts.—Diaro de Vera Cruz. 

The people of Yucatan have declared themselves 
independent of the general government of Mexico, 
and were forming a state constitution. 








American Wines, Xc. 
FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. — 

Messrs. Gales &¢ Seaton: In my letter printed in 
your paper of the 26th ult. (taker from the Ameri- 
can Farmer, which I did not intend should be pub- 
lished, but for Mr. Skinner to make an editorial ar- 
ticle of, and the letters enclosed to him), I have as- 
serted that, before the end of the present century, 
the vineyards of the United States will add one hun- 
dred of millions of dollars annually to their agricul. 
tural products, which renders it necessary to give 
an explanation of my ideas on the subject; as I sup- 
pose there is not one person in five thousand that 
has ever reflected seriously on this business, or has 
any idea of the advantage it willbe eventually of 
to this country. 

We have it, from the best authority, that the vine- 
yards in France produce, annually, on an average of 
years, more than one hundred millions of dollars, The 
extent of the vineyards in France are about two 
millions of arpents, which is about equal to one mil- 
lion and six hundred and ninety thousand of our 
acres. France, according to A. Young, and others, 
contains one hundred and thirty-one millions of our 
acres; consequently, there is about one acre in se- 
venty-seven, in vines, in the whole extent of that 
kingdom. The average produce is about five hogs- 
heads, of sixty-three gallons each, on an arpent, or 
315 gallons. A vineyard, to produce, in the same 
proportion, on one of our acres, would be upwards 
of three hundred and seventy gallons. 

For the sake of comparison, I will select the state 
of Virginia, which, according to Morse’s Geography, 
contains seventy thousand square miles, which, at 
640 acres to the square mile, will make 44,800,000 
acres in that state, and which isa little more than 
one-third of the extent of France; and, instead of 
having one acre in 77 in vines, the proportion in 
France, I will say Virginia will have one acre in four 
hundred -in vines, which is less than one-fifth of the 
proportion in France, and will make one hundred 
and twelve thousand acres; and, at 370 gallons of 
wine to the acre, will produce 41,441,000 gallons. 

Upon inquiry, I have it from the best authority, 
that there are wines in France which sell for six 
Kundred crowns the ton of 250 gallons, which is 
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equal to $2.64 per gallon, and other good wines sel! 
in proportion, and great quantities are not sold at 


‘higher prices than our cider. And, for the sake of 


brevity, I will state an account, which every one 

who chooses may vary according to his own ideas, 

as to price, &c. : 

1,000,000 of galions of 
do 


wine at $2 00 $2,000,000 
do 1 50 3,000,000 


3,000,000 do do 100 3,000,000 
5,000,000 do do 075  3;750,000 
7,000,000 do do 0 50 3,500,000 
23,440,000 do do 025 5,860,000 





Total product at the prices above stated, 21,110,000 
and a great portion of it valued at a price,(25 cts.) 
which would generally be cheap as vinegar, orit 
may where it is not a pleasant beverage, be turned 
into brandy; and, at an average of 50 cents tie gal- 
lun; it will amout to the sum of $20,720,000; or, 
even at 25 cents, will add 410,360, to the agri- 
cultural produce, if the cultivation of the vine is 
pursued and most of it may be got from lands that 
are now lying idle and useless. It will be a pléa- 
sant amusement for gentlemen to have from one to 
five acres, with the assistance of their house ser- 
vants, without interfering with the laborers of their 
farms. 

I have here stated facts, from which gentlemen 
may make their own calculations, and draw their 
own conclusions; and any one who will take the 
trouble of looking at a map south of the 40th de- 
gree of latitude, and east of the Mississippi, will see 
that there is more than sufficient extent of country 
in the United States to produce more wine and mo- 
ney at the lowest rate above stated, and to amount 
to a much greater sum than one hundred millions 
of dollars, even if there was but one acre in five 
hundred cultivatedin vines) JOHN ADLUM, 

[To some of the readers of the Reetsrer it may 
be necessary to state that major Adlum, who signs 
the above, is a very respectable gentleman of the 
revolutionary school—yet, active and intelligent, of 
amiable and dignified manners, kind, courteous anc: 
interesting, with whom I have the pleasure of a 
slight personal acquaintance—but his reputation is 
well known to many. He has succeeded in the cul- 
tivation of the vine to a considerable extent, and I 
cannot see any reason why the success that he anti- 
cipates may not be accomplished, provided the cul- 
tivation of the plant, to the extent suggested, shall 
be profitable to those who embark in it, on account 
of over-production and the force of our habits—the 
latter, however, may undergo a desirable change, 
in the substitution of light wines for ardent spirits. ] 

Ep. Ree, 








Manifesto of the king of Spain. 
FROM THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 

One of our Gibraltar papers contains the sub. 
stance of the king of Spain’s manifesto. This state 
paper is dated from the alcazar, or palace, of Se- 
ville, the 23d of April; and begins by observing: — 

That, after the signal success with which wére 
crowned the exertions of Spain to repel the out- 
rageous attack made by Bonaparte upon her inde- 
pendence, it was not to be expected, that his exam. 
ple would be followed by princes who call them- 
selves the restorers of order, and who are so much 
indebted to the noble-minded and gallant people 
who paved the way for the fall of the French Attila, 
This, however, has unfortunately been the case; 
and the French government attempt to vindicate 





their unwarrantable aggression by indecorous' and 
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groundless assertions.—They call the restoration of 
the constitutional system, a military revolt; impute 
to. compulsion the king’s acceptance of, and adher- 
ence to it; and brand with the name of faction the 
cortes and the government which enjoy his confi- 
dence and that ofthe nation. But Europe and Spain 
will not suffer themselves to be imposed upon by 
vain declamations. It is true that the constitution 
was re-established by some military men; but every 
body knows with what readiness and alacrity the 
whole nation joined them. As to the king, the mo- 
ment the nation had so solemnly expressed her will, 
it was his duty to comply with it. He did so, and 
adopted those laws under which his throne had 
been defended, and the enemy expelled from Spain; 
which had been approved of by the same sovereigns 
who now pretend to have forgotten that they ema- 
nated, not from the army, but from the representa- 
tives of both the people and the army: and which 
had been unfortunately suspended for six years, ow. 
ing to his majesty’s want of experience, and imper- 
fect acquaintance with the state of his country—but 
to which, better advised, he recurred, as well as the 
nation, because they afforded to both, the prospect 
of happiness and a point of re-union. 


The manifesto goes on stating, that it would be 
beneath his majesty’s dignity, to refute the allega. 
tion, that he is not free, and that Spain is under the 
sway of faction. The truth is, in his majesty’s 
opinion, that they who say so, do not believe it 
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tyrant and confirmed his usurpation? and, when 
they afterwards took up arms, did they do so for my 
defence and deliverance, or on account of their own 
danger, and for the security of their own thrones, 
then threatened by that insatiable and ambitious 
man? They speak of my liberty; but what do they 
understand by this word? Is it perchance, the hber- 
ty which they gave to the king of Naples, my re- 
spectable uncle, whom they have not allowed to 
fulfil any of the promises that he made to his sub- 
jects on his departure for Laybach? And, after 
being the abettors and instigators of all the deeds 
of revenge, all the persecutions, and all the suffer- 
ings with which that unhappy nation has been visit- 
ed, have not they threwn the whole odium of those 
acts of violence on the government of that monarch, 
when they thought that it suited them to exhibit 
themselves in a different light? No, Spaniards! no; 
I reject, from this moment, in the face of the whole 
world, that assistance which offends and degrades 
me. For youl ama king, and for you and with you 
jalone do I wish to be so. In peace and in war, 
in tranquil as in turbulent times, I found you con- 
stant and loyal. My freedom and my honor will be 
better guarded by you than by the enemy’s bayonets; 
and I would rather observe the laws which we all 
swore to, than to be the tool of their capricious will 
and inhuman policy. Do cordially join me, as from 
this moment Ido you. Let us reciprocally bury in 
oblivion our suspicions, our distrust and our com- 
plaints; these are evils which are almost the necessa- 





themselves; that they are actuated by selfish and 
ambitious views; that they do not care about his ma- 
jesty’s liberty, and, in reality, give themselves no 
great uneasiness about those internal disorders 
which they at once foment and exaggerate; that the 
are the enemies of the prosperity of Spain, and wish 
tokeep the country and the monarch in a state of. 
subjection. It is next observed, that, intoxicated 
with their power, the allies set themselves above 
those forms which were formerly religiously observ 
ed, and want to regulate all governments according 
to their own notions, and their will to be the supreme 
law. To this, however, the Spaniards, of all nations, 
are the least likely to submit. Twelve millions of 
souls, in a most advantageous situation, with a noble 
pride which disdained to submit to Bonaparte bim- 
self, and in the enjoyment of all the blessings aris- 
ing from a free constitution, will certainly not ex- 
change this happy state for the wretched condition 
to which they would be doomed under the rule of 
their enemies. 


And, lastly, the manifesto concludes as follows: 
“With respect tome who, placed by Providence at 
the head of a magnanimous and generous nation, 
owe every thing to her, I will not, (I swear it), fail 
in the sacred duties pointed out and laid upon me 
by so high a station, and such signal benefits. De- 
termined to share your fate, I will not, nor ought I 
to agree to any other treaties or conventions (al- 
though none has hitherto been proposed to my go- 
verninent), than those which are consistent with 
the constitution of the monarchy. The sovereigns 
of Europe, who have entered into 2 league against 
us, seduced by a rash and implacable party, put 
forth my liberty and defence to color their violence 
and their unjustifiable attempt. But they are gross- 
ly mistaken who seek thus to impose upon the 
world and upon myself. Do they fancy, that I have 
already forgotten the deceitful way in which Na- 
poleon, calling himself my aily, my protector, my 
friend, treacherously enticed me to his arms, for 
the purpose of stripping me of my crown? Are not 


ry consequences of disputes about forms of govern- 
ment, but which ought to give way before a more 
important interest—common defence. 
port, and fight for the constitution, because it is our 
fundamental law, and because an attack upon it is 
an attack upon the sacred and inviolable rights of 
our independence. 


‘business of the sovereigns of Europe to mend it, 


Let us sup- 


If it is defective, it is not the 


and still less by resorting to insults, threats and vio- 
lence. We alone havea right to perfect that work, 
and we will do so at a suitable and proper season. 
The point of the greatest consequence at present 
is, to prove ourselves Spaniards; let us all earnestly 
do so; let us have but one will; and the country, 
be sure of it, the country and liberty will be saved. 
Thus will be disappointed all the hopes on which 
feeds the injustice of ourenemies. They rely upon 
our weakness, supposing that we cannot resist them; 
upon our cowardice, supposing that we dare not 
meet them; upon our internal dissensions, supposing 
that we cannot devise the means of making an end 
of them; and, lastly, upon our forlorn state, suppo- 
sing that no other power will concern itself about 
our fate. And, trusting to this notion of our abso- 
lute nullity, they intend to frighten as, and for this 
purpose march against you the same commanders 
and the same soldiers who once were the blind tools 
of him who overawed Europe. But you also are 
the same men. Could any one ever question what 
your resolution would be? No, Spaniards, to arms! 
Regard for your character recommends it, national 
honor requires it, your safety commands it. Let 
those rash men advance; the fields, the precipices, 
the caves, the wells, and even the houses of the pe- 
ninsula are covered, (cudiertos), with bones, and 
stained with the blood, of those who preceded them; 
let them come and experience the same fate; and, 
since humanity and the justice of your cause cannot 
move those iron hearts, they will be taught by rever- 
ses; and your undaunted courage and noble constan- 
cy will have secured the freedom of the nation, the 
dignity of my crown, and the independence of all. 





those princes the same who so long recognized my 


FERDINAND. 
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The manifesto having been communicated to the 
cortes, they voted an address to his majesty, expres- 
sive of the satisfaction and deep emoticn with which 
they had heard its contents, and renewing the as- 
surances of their adherence to the constitutional 
throne, and of their readiness to rally round it, and, 
in concert with their constituents, to submit to every 
sacrifice for the defence of the holy case of the 
constitation, the liberty, the glory and the inde- 
pendence of the country. 








Slave Trade—Verona. 


[PRESENTED TO BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. ]} 
Lhe tollowing are extracts:— 

No. i.—The duke of Wellington to Mr. Secretary 
Canning, dated Paris, 21st Sept. 1822, Received 
the 24ib. 
liuve taken an opportunity of talking to the 


French minister respecting the slave trade, and of 


urging Lim to adopt some effectual measures for 
its repression, 

tle stated that the king and the French govern- 
ment were sincerely anxious to put an end to this 
traffic; but they could devise no measures to pro- 
duce that effect, which they could hope would be 
adopted; that the measure so often recommended 
to their attention by the British ambassador at this 
court, that of attaching a Peine Infamanie to the 
conviction of this crime, would be inefficient, even 
if passed into a law. He said that he could not con- 
ceal from me the fact, that the abolition of the 
slave trade was unpopular in France; and he beg- 
ged me to observe, that the existing law for the 
abolition of the slave trade, was the only law that 
had ever passed the legislature without discussion, 

i replied that I did not think we were called up- 
on to point out to them the measures which they 
ought to adopt, in order to carry into execution 
their own engagements. ‘That we stated the meéa- 
sures which had been found the most effctual in 
England and elsewliere, and we certainly had rea- 
son to complain, if no measures were adopted by 
Frauce to carry into execution her engagements, 
the decree of the king, and the law of the country. 

The French minister said, that they had done, 
and would do, all in their power; that they main- 
tained cruisers on the coast of Africa, and off Ma- 
dagascar, for no purpose, exoc pt to check this trai- 
fic, to which they were sincerely desirous to put an 
end. 

1 told him that I should certainly draw the atten- 
tion of the allied courts to this subject at the con- 
gress; as they, equally with ourselves, were anxious 
for the total abolition of this traffic. 


No: 1l.—Mr. Secretary Canning to the duke of 


Wellington, 
Foreign orrick, Oct. 1, 1822. 
After dwelling at considerable length on the dif. 
ficulties presented by the refusal of France, Mr. 
Canning says— | 
At present, whatever may have been the advan- 
tage or disadvantage to the British colonies, it is 
much to be feared that, to Africa, the abolition by 
Great Britain has been injury rather than gain.— 
The slave trade, so far from being diminished in 
extent, by the exact amount of what was in former 
times the British demands, is, upon the whole, per- 
haps, greater than it was at the period when that 
demand was the highest; and the aggregate of hu: 
inan sufferings and the waste of hunan life, in 
the transport of slaves from the coast of Africa to 
the colonies, are increased ina ratio enormously 





greater than the increase of positive numbers.— 
It would seem as if those who continue this abo- 
minable traffic, had a malicious pleasure in de- 
feating the calculations of benevolence, and ‘in vi- 
siting upon the innocent victims of their avarice, 
the fruitless endeavors to rescue those victims from 
their power. . 

Unhappily, it cannot be denied, that our very at- 
tempts at prevention, imperfect as they yet are, 
under the treaties which now authorize our inter- 
ference, tend to the augmentation of this evil, The 
dread of detection suggests expedients of conceal. 
ment productive of the most dreadful sufferings to 
a cargo, with respect to which, n hardly ever seems 
to occur to its remorseless owners that it consists of 
sentient beings, The numbers put on board, ia 
each venture, are so far trom being proportioned 
to the proper capacity of the vessel, that the pro- 
bable profits of each voyage are notoriously calcu- 
lated only on the survivors; and the mortality is 
accordingly frightful to a degree unknown since 
the attention of mankind was first called to the her- 
rors of this traffic. | 

To these enormous, and, I am afraid, even grow- 
ing, evils, we have nothing to oppose, but the de- 
claration of the congress at Vienna: eur treaties 
with Spain and the Netherlands abolishing the 
trade definitively and totally: and that with Portu- 
gal, restricting the Portuguese slave trade to the 
south of the Line. 

* * * * a 

It is the truth, (however lamentable or incredi- 
ble), that, by the testimony of the French govern- 
ment itself, there is no public feeling—none on 
this subject in France which responds in the smal. 
lest degree to the sentiment prevalent in England 
—that no credit is given to the people, or to the le. 
gislature of this country, for sincerity in those sen- 
timents; that our anxiety upon the matter is attri- 
buted to a calculation of national interest; and that 
anew law, formed ona proposition from England 
for new restrictions on the illicit slave trade, would, 
at this moment, be thrown out in the legislature of 
France. 5 : . 7 

The principal advantages then to be derived 
from the union of sovereigns to the cause of the 
abolition, appear to,resolve themselves into these 
two:— 

Ist. An engagement on the part of the continen- 
tal sovereigns, to mark their abhorrence of this ac. 
cursed traffic, by refusing admission into their do. 
minions of the produce of colonies belonging to 
the powers who have not abolished, or who noto- 
riously continue the slave trade. 

2d. A declaration in the names, if possible, of 
the whole alliance; but, if France shall decline be- 
ing a party to it, then in the ‘names of the three 
other powers, renewing the denunciation of the 
congress of Vienna, and exorting the mairtime 
powers who have abolished the slav< trade, to cén- 
cert measures among themseives for proclaiming, 
and treating it, as piracy: with a view to founding, 
upon the aggregate of such separate engagements 
between state and state, a general engagement to 
be incorporated into the public law of the civilized 
world. 

Such a declaration, as it &ssumed no bindin 
force, would not be obnoxious to the charges which 
would attach to a declaration of new public law, 
by an incompetent authority, while, at the same 
time, its moral influence might materially aid us in 
our negociations with other maritime states. 

We could have po difficuity in consenting. that 
subjects of the united kingdom, found trading in 
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slaves, should be treated as pirates, upon a recipro- 
cal admission of the same principle by other pow- 
ers. 


No. lil. The duke of Wellington to Mr. Secreta- 
ry Canning; dated Verona, 29th Nov. 1822. Re- 
ceived Dec. 9. 

I inclose you the protocols of the conferences 
and the several papers annexed, on the slave trade. 
You will observe that what I intended should be 

a general declaration, is in the shape of resolutions; 

and that there is no separate declaration upon any 

of the points, by the several powers who agree to 
them. 


Proces-verbal of the conference relative to the aboli- 
tion af the slave trade, &c. 
( Extract.) Verona, Noy. 24, 1822, 

The plenipotentiaries of Austria, of France, of 
Great Britain, of Prussia and of Russia, met this 
day, to take into consideration the communication 
which the duke of Wellington has made, in the 
name ofthe British government, in the form in which 
it is hereunto annexed. Pree 
‘The subject of it is, the deplorable continuation 
of the slave trade, in spite of the declarations, the 
laws, and the treaties, which have interdicted and 
condemned this trade since 1815. The duke of 
Wellington offered, in his memoir, observations as 
to what he considers to be the causes of the evil, 
and pointed out different measures which might put 
an end to it. ; 

Count Nesselrode declared, in the name of his 
majesty, the emperor of all the Russias, that bis im- 
perial majesty never would disavow the principles 
and the sentiments, which had made him, at all 
timés, look upon the slave trade as & traffic reprov- 
ed by religion, justice and humanity: and that he 
was ready to concur in such measures, as his allies 
should think practicable, to secure the total and 
definite abolition of this traffic. 

The plenipotentiaries of Austria, of France, and 
of Prussia, also declared that their sovereigns con- 
tinued firm in the principles, in favor of which they 
had pronounced themselves, since the congress of 
Vienna; and it was agreed to record anew these 
principles, by a declaration analagous to that of the 
8th of Feb. 1815. ' 

With respect to the particular measures propos- 
ed by the duke of Wellington, the plenipotentia. 
ries of France reserved to themselves to make them 
the subject of their reflections, and submit the re- 
sult of those reflections to a subsequent conference. 


(Signed) Merrernicu, NEssELRopR, 
LEBZELTERN, CHATEAUBRIAND, 
Fernonay, HatTzreLpr, 
TatiscugrrF, CaRaMan, 


WeELLInGTOX, LIEVEN. 


Proces-Verbal of the —— of Verona, 28th Nov. 
1822. 

The attention of this conference was directed to 
the communications made by the duke of Welling- 
ton, at the meeting held on the 24th November, re- 
lative to the abolition of the slave trade. 

The plenipotentiaries of Austria, of France, of 
Prussia and of Russia, read their answers to the 
said communications. These answers are hereunto 
annexed. 

After the reading of the papers, the duke of Wel. 
lington considered it his duty to notice an observa- 
tion in the answer of the French plenipotentiaries, 
purporting, “that a deliberation, which would tend 
to oblige all governments to apply to the slave trade 
the punishments inflicted for piracy, could not, in 
their opinion, be within the provigce of a pelitical 


| 
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conference,” -The duke of Wellington, in refer. 
ing to the expressions contained in his memoran. 
dum, remarked, that his proposition had absolutely 
no other object than to engage maritime powers, 
who have abolished the slave trade, to concert 
among themselves the measures to be adopted, in 
erent to declare this traffi¢ piracy, and punish it as 
such. 

Viscount Chateaubriand replied, “that the pleni- 
potentiaries of his most christian majesty had per. 
fectly understood, that the duke required ‘each go- 
vernment separately, to pass a law assimilating the 
trade in slaves to piracy; but that.they could not 
sign a declaration in which this desire should be 
expressed, because they could not prescribe to their 
government the title, form, tenour, and extent of 
any law.”’ 

On the observation of several of the plenipoten- 
tiaries, that it would be difficult to adopt measures 
against commercial intercourse with Portugal and 
her colonies, with reference to tbe non-abolition of 
the slave trade, without having first intimated the 
same to the Portuguese government, and without 
having heard them upon the subject, the duke of 
Wellington observed, that he never had it in con- 
templation to propose a different course; and that 
he equally admitted thé necessity of entering into 
an explanation with the Portuguese government, 
before such a measure should be carried into effect. 


The project of a general declaration was after. 
wards read, the object of which was to show, that 
the allied powers still adhered, with regard to the 
definitive abolition of the trade, to those principles 
which were proclaimed in the declaration signed at 
Vienna, the 8th of February, 1815. This project 
was adopted in the form annexed, under letter E.; 
and it was agreed to insert it in the proces-verbal, 
under the head of “resolutions.” 


The duke of Wellington moreover expressed a 
desire, in order to concert further measures pro- 
posed to effect the definitive abolition of the slave 
trade, that the allied courts should establish a con- 
ference in London. ;;The plenipotentiaries of Aus- 
tria, Prussia and Russia, declared themselves in fa- 
vor of this proposal; and the plenipotentiaries of 


France reserved to themselves to refer it to their 
court. 


(Signed) Metrexnica, Ferronar, 
NESSELRODE, CuAaTEAUBRIAND, 
CARAMAN, WeELLINGeTOS, 
HaTzFe.vt, Lizver, 
TaTIscuErr, 


Answer of the plenipotentiaries of France to the 
memorandum of his grace the duke of Wellington, 
relative the slave trade. : 

(Extracts only are given; the document is long.) 

‘The memorandum which bis grace the duke of 
Wellington submitted to the conference, at the sit- 
ting of the 24th of this month, has been taken into 
consideration by the plenipotentiaries of his most 
christian majesty. 

They commence by avowing that the French go- 
vernment participates in the solicitude of the Eng- 
lish government to suppress a traffic, equally repre- 
hensible in the eyes both of GOD and man. The 
number of Afrioan slaves conveyed to the colonies 
for some years past, even if it were less than it is 
estimated by England, would be still far too great. 
The accumulated sufferings of these victims of an 
infamous cupidity, awaken feelings of the greatest 
horror. Christian nations can never do too much 
to efface the stain which the slave trade has impres: 
sed upon their character; and too much praise can 
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not be give to England for the zeal she has evinced 
in the prosecution of this beneficial design. 


If public opinion is less decided in France than 
in England on the question before us, it is to be 
attributed to causes which it is our duty to deve- 
lope. A people so humane, so generous, so disin- 
terested, as that of France—a people always ready 
io give the example of submitting to sacrifices, de- 
serve to have explained what may appear to be an 
inexplicable anomaly in their character. 


The massacre of the colonists of St. Domingo, 
and the burning of their habitations, left, in the first 
instance, painful recollections amongst families who 
lost relations and fortunes in those sanguinary re- 
volutions. It should be permitted to call to mind 
these misfortunes of the whites, when the English 
memorandum paints, with so much truth, the suffer- 
ings of the blacks, in-order to show, that every thin 
which excites pity, naturally influences public opi- 
nion. Itis evident that the abolition of the slave 
trade would have been less popular in England, if 
it had been preceded by the ruin and murder ofthe 
English in the Antilles. 


Moreover, the abolition of this traffic was not de- 
creed in France by a national law, discussed in the 
tribune—it is the result of stipulation in a treaty, 
by which France has attoned for her victories. From 
that moment the measure was coupled, in the eyes 
of the multitude, with foreign considerations, merely 
because they believed it to be imposed upon them, 
and it, tuerefore, became subjected to that unpopu- 
larity which attends compulsory measures: the same 
thing would have happened in any country where 
public spirit and a proper degree of national pride 
exist. 


A motion in parliament, ever honorable to its au- 
thor, was finally crowned with success in England; 
but for how many years was it not rejected before it 
was carried into a law, although the measure was 
supported by one of the greatest ministers Eng- 
land ever produced? During these protracted de- 
bates, public opinion had time to mature and to 
come to an ultimate decision. The mercantile in- 
terest, which foresaw the event, took its precautions; 
a number of negroes, exceeding the wants of the 
colonists, were conveyed into English islands; and 
successive generations of slaves were provided to 
fill wp the void te be occasioned by the abolition, 
when it should take place, of casual slavery. 


No advantage of this description was possessed 
by France—good fortune and opportunity failed 
her, The first convention between France and 
England, after the restoration, recognized the ne- 
cessity of acting with prudent caution in a matter 
of so complex a nature; an additional article to that 
convention allowed a delay of five years for the 
entire abolition of the slave trade. 


The French government are determined to pro- 
secute without intermission persons engaged in this 
barbarous traffic: numerous condemnations have 
taken place, and the courts of judicature have 
punished as soon as they could fix upon the guilty. 
“It would be dreadful,” states the English memo- 
randum, “that the necessity to destroy human beings 
has become the eonsequence of that, of concealing 
a.traffic proscribed by the laws.” 


_ This too just remark proves that the French law 
bas been rigorously executed; and the extreme of 
cruel precautions taken by the violators of the 
treaty to secrete their victims, proves, in a striking 
manner, the vigilance of the government. 





Answer of the Russian plenipotentiaries to the duke 
of Wellington’s memorandum on the slave trade. 
His imperial majesty has, for a long time, felt al 

the horror that a traffic, the disgrace of civilization, 

could inspire. 

It was certainly worthy of an age which saw the 
principles of morality and religion at length preside 
over political combinations, and legitimate rights 
reassume their salutary sway, to interdict a com- 
merce so totally repugnant to the religion profess- 
ed by all the states of Europe, and which their own 
interests would equally forbid, if it be true that 
never did the violation of the first laws of nature 
and humanity secure real advantages either to go- 
veraments or to nations. 


Convinced of these great truths, the emperor 
considered it his duty solemnly to atknewledge 
them, so soon as a conclusion of a glorious peace 


8 | afforded the powers of Europe an opportunity te 


consecrate, as the basis of their new relations, al! 
the maxims of wisdom, of equity, and of reciprocal 
benevolence. In 1814, his imperial mejesty hast- 
ened to give his approbation to the clauses which 
were to lead to the definitive abolition of the slaye 
trade. 

Amongst the measures proposed, there are somé 
in which Russia is immediately concerned, and re- 
specting which, her plenipotentiaries will now state 
his imperial majesty’s opinion. There are others 
which affect more particularly his majesty’s allies. 
Amongst the first should be classed the project of 
a declaration announcing to Europe, that all the 
powers continue in the firm resolution to prevent 
this culpable traffic, wherever cupidity still dares 
to prosecute it. 

The plenipotentiaries of his imperial majesty 
have orders to sign such a declaration. It will be 
with the highest satisfaction that the emperor will 
furnish this guarantee of the perseverance with 
which he seeks to fulfil the engagements he has 
contracted; and his imperial majesty is ready at the 
same time to make known, in concert with his allies, 
that he will never suffer individuals, born out of his 
territories, to adopt his flag and abuse the protec- 
tion it would afford them, in order to cover a com- 
merce in slaves. 


Resolutions respecting the abolition of the slave trade 
adopted in the conference of the 28th November, 
1822— Verona. | 
The plenipotentiaries of Austria, of France, of 

Great Britain, of Prussia and of Russia, assembled 
in congress at Verona, considering—that their au- 
gust sovereigns have taken part in the declaration 
of the 8th February, 1815, by which the powers as- 
sembled at the congress of Vienna,have proclaimed, 
in the face of Europe, their invariable resolution to 
put a stop to the commerce Known by the-name of 
the African slave trade. 


Considering, moreover, that, notwithstanding this 
declaration, and in spite of the legislative measures 
which have in consequence been adopted in various 
countries, and of the several treaties concluded 
since that period between the maritime powers— 
this commerce solemnly proscribed, has continued 
to this very day; that it has gained in activity what 
it may have lost in extension; that it has even taken 
a still more odious character, and more dreadful from 
the nature of the means to which those, who carry 
it on, are compelled to have recourse: 

That the causes of so revolting an abuse are chiefly 
to be found in the fraudulent practice, by means 
of which the persons engaged in these nefarious 
epeculations, elude the laws of their country and 
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the vigilance of the cruisers stationed to put a stop | 


to their iniquities; and veil those criminal opera- 
tions, of which thousands of human beings annually 
become their innocent victims: | 

That the powers of Europe are called upon by 
_ their previous engagements, as well as by sacred 
duty, to seek the most efficient means of preventing 
a traffic, which the laws of almost every civilized 
country have already declared to be culpable and 
illegal; and of punishing, with severity, those who 
persist in carrying it on, in manifest violation of 
those laws: 

Acknowledge the necessity of devoting the most 
serious attention to an object of such importance to 
the honor and welfare of humanity; and consequently 
declare, in the name of their august sovereigns:— 

That they continue firm in the principles and 
sentiments manifcsted by those sovereigns in the 
declaration of the 8th of February, 1815; that they 
have never ceased, nor ever will cease, to consider 
the slave trade as—‘‘a scourge which has too long 
desolated Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted 
humanity;” and that they are ready to concur in 
every thing that may secure and accelerate the com- 
plete and final abolition of that traffic. 

That, in order to give effect to this renewed de- 
claration, their respective cabinets will eagerly en- 
ter into the examination of any measure, compatible 
with their rights and the interests of their subjects, 
to produce a result that may prove to the world the 
sincerity of their wishes, and of their efforts in fa- 
vor of a cause worthy of their common solicitude. 








CHRONICLE. 


John Mc Lean, esq. late commissioner of the gene- 
ral land office, has been appointed post master ge- 
neral, in the place of Mr. Meigs, resigned; and 
George Graham, esq. succeeds him as commis- 
sioner of the land office. 


Mr. Canning, the minister of Great Britain, has 
proceeded to New. York, for the purpose of return- 
ing home. He appears to have beén much esteem- 
ed by the people of Washington and others, who 
knew him best. 


Baptist Irvine. A gentleman, who lately visited 
Curracoa, informs the editor of the New-York Even- 
ing Post, that Mr. Baptist Irvine, who had been 
doomed to work in the salt mines for 30 years by 
the tribunal of that island, for being concerned 
_in the expedition of Ducoudray against Porto Rico, 
had appealed from the sentence to the mother coun 
try, and confident hopes were entertained that he 
would be sent to Holland and acquitted, 


The U. S. schr. Pilot and store ship Decoy, have 
arrived at Norfolk. The first had on board a person 
charged with piracy, who made a desperate attempt 
to escape, by jumping overboard near Craney Island. 
He reached the shore, but was re-taken next day. 
Com. Porter’s health was rapidly improving. The 
Peacock and Shark were at Vera Cruz on the 27th 
May. The light squadron was cruising round Cuba 
and affording convoy, as usual. Officers and men 
generally in good health—but lieut. com. Maury 
died on his passayre home in the Decoy, with mid. 
Joseph Smith, two seamen anda boy. One mid- 
shipman and two seamen were sick on board of the 
Decoy when shearrived. Lieut. Maury was an offi- 
cer much esteemed. 

Four cases of fever have appeared on board the 
Decoy store-ship, since her arrival at Norfolk— 
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some of them of a very malignant type. Midship. 
man Robert Cocke, who was sik on the passage, and 
capt. Grayson,of the marines, who arrived in appa- 
mr good health, have died; also the servant of the 
atter. 

The U. S. Schooner Jackall has arrived at Nor- 
folk. Left the officers and crew of the squadron 
in good health, considering the severe duty that 
they had to perform. The service was kept up 
with undiminished activity. 

The Jamaica papers have accounts of the execu. 
tion of twenty-two pirates at Kingston. The trial 
of three others had been postponed. 

The U. S. ship Cyane arrived at New-York last 
week, from the cuast of Africa, via St. Thomas. The 
former account of the loss of a number of her offi- 
cers and crew is confirmed. 

Fellow fever. Two or three deaths by this dread. 
ful disease have taken place at the Quarantine 
ground, New. York. 

Boston. There are now in the city of Boston 
twenty eight churches, viz:--Unitarians 9; Calvin- 
istic congregationalists 4; Baptists 4; Methodists 2; 
Episcopalians 4; Universalists 3; Roman catholics 2; 
besides eight societies that have no public houses of 
worship. 

New Orleans. The latest accounts state that whole 
districts of country were under water—especialty 
Concordia and Ouachita, whose crop would be les- 
sened in the great amount of 30,000 bales of cotton! 
The sugar plantations too, had suffered much by 
breakings of the levee, and it was thought that the 
product would be 3000 bhds. less on account of the 
inundation! 

The Mississippi. The number of persons passing 
up and down this “Father of waters” is wonderful- 
ly large. In the course ofa few days, no less than 
seven hundred and eighty passengers came up the 
river in steam boats, and landed at Louisville! 

Several accidents have happened to the steam 
boats in this river by “snags” and otherwise—still, 
they are almost exclusively employed in the naviga- 
tion and commerce of it. 

The Erie Canal. The commissioners have decid- 
ed unanimously that the grand canal shall terminate 
at Black Rock. This has been a matter of much 
inter -st and anxiety to the people of the neighbor. 
hood and those of Buffalo. 

Tobacco, Ten hogsheads of Upper Canada to. 
bacco are advertised for sale at Montreal. It is 
supposed that 100,000Ibs, will be raised this season. 

Tread mills. The amount of vagrants is 1000 less 
in a year, at New-York, since the introduction of the 
tread-mill. One is building at Albany, and warning 
is given to rogues to ‘clear out.” 

A new use and application ef sheep-power. Gen. 
Ringgold, of Washington county, (Maryland), who 
sheared this year, upwards of one thousand sheep 
—and has marked 1600 for shearing the next— 
kept this flock pasturing in his wheat until near the 
middle of April. By this means the fly, then in the 
young shoots, was in a great measure extirpated. 
His system is to have them confined in their range, 
to a given space—and so pass them regularly over 
the whole field. This too, has the effect of distri- 
buting their manure equally. [ Am. Farmer, 

GreaT Fortune. Mr. Thellusson, a Swiss mer- 
chant, who died worth £600,000, disinherited his 
children by will, and left his whole fortune, to be 
reserved for accumulation for 90 years, then, (when 
it would amount to #17,000,060), to be given to 4 
single individual, to take his name. 
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